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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisile for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif musi be shellered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first lo receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be pul in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be broughi up in the consciousness 
thal ils talenls must be devoled lo the service of ils fellow-men. 




















Effects of Adequate Nourishment 

upon the Physical Development of Children 

having suffered from Protracted 
Under-Nourishment 

(As experienced in Greece from 1942 to 1945) 


by Prof. D® R. F. pre FIscHer, 


former Chief of the Swiss Red Cross Mission in Greece. 


In order to appreciate the effects of adequate nourish- 
ment upon the physical development of children who have 
suffered from protracted under-nourishment, it is necessary 
to discriminate between the immediate effects — such as the 
disappearance of the symptoms of under-nourishment — 
and the long-term effects, i.e. complete recovery leaving no 
constitutional deficiency. 


1. Immediate effects. 


In examining these effects, distinction must be made 
between infants (up to 2 years of age) and other children. 


a) Infants (0-2 years). 

A daily distribution to all the infants in Athens and the 
Piraeus of a ration of condensed milk diluted according 
to the recipient’s age, with the addition of semolina or rice 
for infants over 6 months old, had the astonishing and 
gratifying effect of restoring a normal appearance to children 
who had become cachectic from under-nourishment. In 
fact, all the infants who survived more than 48 hours recover- 
ed in a very short time, whenever the under-nourishment 
was not complicated by any other illness. 


b) Older children. 


Though we were fortunate in being able to provide the 
infants with adequate nourishment, the food distributed to 
other children fell far short of the most moderate require- 
ments. During the first months, the canteens in Athens and 
the Piraeus had nothing but ground wheat and dried vege- 
tables to feed 250,000 children. All that could be attempted 
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was to prevent these children from starving till the arrival 
of more varied and wholesome foodstuffs. In the meantime, 
a limited stock of: dietetic foods, particularly ovaltine, 
sparingly doled out, was of the greatest service. 


Later on, only when our work had become known to 
overseas donors and when they — in particular the Greek 
War Relief Association and the American Red Cross — moved 
heaven and earth to overcome all difficulties and sent us 
increased and more varied foodstuffs, as well as tonics, were 
we able to prepare substantial meals specially devised to 
palliate the deficiencies of underfed organisms. 


It is therefore not surprising that less satisfactory 
results should have been achieved with this category of 
children than with the younger ones. But even when 
adequate food is provided, recovery appears to be much slower 
when infancy is over. Positive results however rewarded 
our efforts, as may be seen from the enclosed pictures, but it 
took months to achieve them. Unfortunately we were 
unable to establish statistics for the older children as we 
did for the infants. To give some idea of the effects of the 
nourishment provided, we can only report our observations 
on a relatively small group of children under medical super- 
vision. In 1944, a time when we could dispense varied 
and wholesome foodstuffs, the children in question stayed 
for a time in holiday camps. Only two categories of children 
were admitted in these camps : 


1) The so-called « pre-tuberculous » children, i.e. those 
who showed symptoms of glandular tuberculosis but in 
whom no pulmonary disorder could be detected, and the 
children living with tuberculous parents ; 


2) The so-called «dystrophic » children, i.e. children 
whose weight was at least 20 to 30% below average. 


10,624 children out of the 11,650 belonging to this 
category, that is 91%, gained an average of two kilos in three 
weeks and their chest expansion increased from 1 to 3.5 cm. 


The above particulars will, I think, be sufficient to 
demonstrate that the organism of children having suffered 
from protracted under-nourishment is able to recuperate 
the loss. The results obtained in the case of babies were 
excellent : in the case of other infants, they could be called 
good. 
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2. Long-term effects. 


In general, a look at the children is sufficient to enable 
one to see the immediate effects of proper food. When a 
child who had a little old man’s face, who stared at you out 
of big brilliant eyes without betraying the least interest in 
its surroundings, who dragged himself about on spindle-legs 
without even looking about him — when this child begins to 
show a normal complexion, to twist his face into a semblance 
of a smile, to take an interest in other children and even to 
toddle unsteadily, we felt that he was on the road to recovery. 
This impression was rarely misleading. We were sometimes 
aware of this immediate result although we could neither 
describe it nor account for it. 

Long-term effects are quite another matter. To judge 
by appearances is liable to be greatly misleading and only 
a thorough clinical examination can confirm these effects. 
This could not be done in the conditions in which we worked, 
and mistakes might occur even if it had been possible. The 
answers will not be known for a long time. The future 
of the child victims of the famine years 1941-1942 cannot 
be foretold. In spite of their normal appearance, they 
may be handicapped by a latent lack of resistance which 
will become apparent much later when they reach the age 
when the first symptoms of tuberculosis appear. Although 
there can be no certainty with regard to the prognosis of 
their future state of health, certain assumptions may be made. 

In the years 1945/1946, an UNRRA team, working 
under the orders of Dr. Mac Dougall who supervised the anti- 
tubercular campaign in the Near-East, undertook to invés- 
tigate the causes of the prevalence of tuberculosis in Greece. 
Professor Papanicolaou, in charge of the inquiry, reported 
that the prevalence of tuberculosis among the first 33,971 
apparently healthy persons who were submitted to micro- 
radiographic examination in Athens and the Piraeus, was 
about 3.5%. A closer examination of these data showed 
that the prevalence of tuberculosis increased steadily with 
age. As about half the persons examined were between 
15 and 25 years of age, the conclusions of the investigation 
are probably an underestimate. 

The data per age-group are as follows: 

15-19 years old 1.1% 35-39 years old 4.9 
aE 2 aL ae | = ae 4.5 5) 
a aa. Bey RP he 5 5.19 
30-34 crete 3.9% 50 or more 6. 6% 
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Fig. 1 


Thassos D..., when admitted to hospital, Winter of 1941-42. 
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Fic. 2 


Thassos D..., seven months later. 
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Fic. 3 
Anna B..., 4 years old. 
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Fic. 4 
Anna B..., a few months later. 
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Although these figures cannot be compared directly 
with those of prewar statistics, which were obtained by quite 
different methods, Dr. Mac Dougall is of the opinion that the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in Greece in 1946 was approximate- 
ly double what it was before the war.t There is no doubt 
that this is to be ascribed to the famine. 

The underfed children restored by adequate nourishment 
are by no means all normally healthy. In view of the 
possibility of their contracting tuberculosis later on, it may 
be assumed, on the basis of UNRRA statistics, that about 2% 
of the children who in normal circumstances would have 
remained healthy, are practically sure to sicken after a 
time. 

The total figures of these cases in a population of several 
millions are high enough to force the Government to start 
a serious campaign against the evil, but they are certainly 
not so high as to justify complete inactivity in the event of 
famine, on the plea that the children’s health would be too 
much impaired by starvation to afford them any chance of 
recovery. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Greek experiment 
has shown that there is reason to hope that 90% of the children 
saved from starvation by the generosity of the donors will 
will be restored to normal health. 


1 A detailed report on tuberculosis in Greece is about to be 
published by the World Health Organisation. The above data 
were kindly provided by Dr. Mac Dougall. 
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Remarks on the Physical Recuperation 
of Dutch Children 


by Dr. G. MetTTRop, 
Public Health Inspector, Child Health Department, The Hague. 


It is unfortunately not possible to submit «more 
than a few remarks upon this subject, firstly, because it 
took so long to remedy the general disorganisation which 
prevailed throughout the country at the time of the liberation 
in 1945 ; secondly, because of the difficulties always to be met 
with when studying physical recuperation in general and, 
in particular, the state of nutrition which is one of its criteria. 

After the war, the entire medical organisation of the 
country was in a very .bad state. There was a shortage of 
physicians, of nurses, of equipment, of everything. All 
activity and attention had to be concentrated upon the 
campaign against under-nourishment, tuberculosis, con- 
tagious diseases, in particular, diphtheria, scabies and pedicu- 
losis. 

Most of the school medical services resumed their 
activity only in 1946. The lack of premises, means of 
transport and shoes and clothing prevented the children 
from attending school regularly and made the work of the 
school medical officers practically impossible. 


Data regarding schoolchildren, the only category which 
could be regularly supervised as a whole, were collected 
mostly in the large towns, but even then they were too 
limited to be of any real scientific value. 


A study of physical recuperation involves, as one of 
its principal elements, a close observation of the state of 
nutrition. The tests most frequently resorted to, such as 
peledisi?, sacratama?, etc., allowance being made for their 


1 An index established by von Pirquet, based on the relation 
between body weight in grammes and height in centimeters when 
sitting. 

2 A further index established by von Pirquet based on the blood 
content of the teguments, the thickness of the fat cushion, the elasticity 
of the skin and the condition of the muscles. 
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deficiencies, are valuable only when applied to large groups 
of children who are examined at regular intervals. 


If we attempt to increase the value of the investigation 
by extending it to the clinical, anthropometric, biochemical 
and physical aspects of the problem, the difficulties are 
further increased not only with regard to the number of 
children but also the quality of the results obtained. 


There is therefore only one conclusion to be arrived at 
in the case of the Netherlands, i.e. that it is yet too early 
to give a scientific answer to the questions at issue, to 
ascertain the results of scientific experiments, to determine 
which age groups possess the greater recuperative power 
and to estimate the relative success of the various dietetic 
regimes. 

I must therefore restrict my information to a few personal 
impressions confirmed by the available data. 


The general impression is that the physical condition 
of the children rapidly improved, which was not the case 
where their mental condition was concerned. Whilst the 
school teachers were still complaining of the pupils’ restlessness 
and lack of concentration, their unwillingness or inability 
to obey rules and to attend school regularly, and the number 
of petty larcenies committed by them, the children’s physical 
condition seemed already very satisfactory. 


One year after the liberation, the figures relative to the 
height and weight of the children in Amsterdam and The 
Hague, taken from groups of about 4,000, were practically 
the same as before the war, or only slightly inferior. 


The weight returned to normal more rapidly than the 
height, and it increased more quickly in the case of girls than 
of boys (the difference between the sexes is less striking 
as regards height). 

In Amsterdam as well as in The Hague, the height and 
weight of the children from 10 to 12 years of age increased 
more slowly. In The Hague, the greatest difference in height 
average was 2.5 cm. 

The increase in height was slower than the increase in 
weight. It is noteworthy that the legs grew more slowly 
than the torso. In most of the reports submitted by school 
medical services, it is to be noted that the figures relative 
to deformed or flat-footed children are considerably higher 
than before the war. 
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It is only by continual research, carried on over a long 
period that a clear idea will be formed concerning the physical 
development of the children aged between ten and fifteen 
years. The researches will then not be limited to measuring 
and weighing the children. 


Dr. J. H. Lamberts has recently published an essay in 
which he describes an investigation carried out on a relatively 
limited number of children in Rotterdam. For this investiga- 
tion, several clinical, anthropometric, biochemical and physio- 
logical tests were applied. The nourishment of a certain 
number of these children was checked and, by way of expe- 
riment, the influence of certain foodstuffs distributed at school 
was ascertained. The children in question were also com- 
pared with a group of Dutch children who had spent seven 
and a half months in Sweden and with a group of English 
children. 

The principal conclusions are the following : the Rotter- 
dam children showed that, in the years 1946 and 1947, their 
state of nutrition was below average and the insufficiency 
of their nourishment was characterised mostly by a lack of 
albumen, iron and vitamins A and D. As an experiment, 
the children were supplied at school with food containing 
albumen, milk, iron and vitamins A and D. This brought 
about a considerable improvement in their state of nutrition. 

It was observed that the higher the standard of living 
of the children’s environment, the better their state of 
nutrition. 

The state of nutrition of the English children and the 
Dutch children who had spent seven and a half months 
in Sweden was perceptibly better than that of the Rotterdam 
children. However, there was an improvement in the case 
of the Rotterdam children in the course of 1946, although 
in December of the same year a regression appeared to have 
set in incertain respects. 

These results are not to be wondered at, as there can be 
no question of adequate nourishment with the present 
rationing of food, especially as regards the proportion of 
albumen. Still, the situation is infinitely better than during 
the war years. Food is not yet plentiful however, and many 
people cannot afford to purchase non-rationed food, such 
as vegetables, fish and fruit, the prices of which are very 
high. 

: Only by studying the more detailed information which 
will be made available sooner or later, will it be possible to 
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determine whether we are right in believing that the damage 
caused by the war has not affected the physical condition 
of Dutch children too seriously. 


On the other hand, it may also be that, after a speedy 
initial recovery, a regression may take place which -will 
require special treatment, as may be foreseen from the 
Rotterdam experiments. In a year or so, it will perhaps be 


possible to supply fuller particulars than those available 
to-day. 
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Protection of Children in Case of War 


This is a question to which people interested in social 
welfare have long given anxious thought. The Save the 
Children International Union, in particular, has been study- 
ing it since 1937. The idea was to find a formula which would 
enable the children to be protected on the same pattern as 
the Red Cross Conventions concerning the protection of men 
wounded in battle and prisoners of war. At the instigation 
of the Save the Children International Union, a draft con- 
vention was prepared by lawyers and was submitted for 
consideration to a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the Save the Children International Union, also to inter- 
national lawyers of repute. Finally, a revised draft was 
sent to all the member organisations of the Save the Children 
International Union, in order that they might express their 
own opinion and consult their Governments unofficially with 
a view to paving the way for a diplomatic conference. These 
consultations took place in the summer of 1939! 

What has happened in the interim has proved that these 
misgivings were fully justified. In almost all countries it 
may be said that the civilian population — including the 
children — has been under fire in the same way as the troops. 
Bombs have not discriminated between civilians and soldiers, 
between war factories and railway stations and homes. But 
experience has proved that with the exception of the children 
who were evacuated to security areas — which was not 
always geographically possible, and gave rise to serious 
psychological problems — it is no longer possible to dissociate 
the protection of children from that of the civilian population 
in general. 

From July 26 to August 3, 1946, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross held a preliminary conference of 
the National Red Cross Societies to study the conventions 
and various problems concerning the Red Cross. 

Amongst the questions submitted by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to the Conference were the 
following : 


1. Should the preparatory work on the drafling of 
a Convention for the protection of children be undertaken 
by the Red Cross, or left to specialised organisations such 
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as the Save the Children International Union, which has 
recently become the “ International Union for Child 
Welfare ” ? 


2. Should a separate Convention relative to children 
be adopted, or is it preferable to insert relevant provisions 
into the Convention for Civilians ? 


The Committee charged with the study of the protection 
of civilians unanimously recommended that everything 
possible should be done to ensure the effective protection of 
children ; it recognised that it was the duty of the Red Cross 
to assume such a task. Furthermore, most of the delegates 
expressed the view that the protection afforded by the 
Convention should be extended to expectant mothers and 
to mothers of young children. The majority of the members 
of the Committee considered that it would be preferable not 
to make a new Convention to cover the protection of children, 
but that it. should be incorporated in a future single Con- 
vention for the Protection of Prisoners of War and Civilians, 
in view of the fact that it is difficult to dissociate completely 
the fate of the children from the rest of the population, 
even though they require special consideration. 

In April 1947, the matter was taken a step further, when 
the International Committee of the Red Cross called a con- 
ference in Geneva of Government Experts, also with a view to 
studying the revision and extension of the Conventions 
concerning the protection of victims of war, that is to say, 
prisoners of war, the wounded and sick in armies in the field, 
and of civilians, in anticipation of the International Red 
Cross Conference which is to be held in Stockholm in 1948. 

This Conference of Experts set up three Committees. 
The first dealt with the revision of the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 to improve the condition of the wounded and sick in 
armies in the field; the second, with the revision of the 
Convention of 1929, relative to the treatment of prisoners of 
war ; and the third, with the elaboration of a new Convention 
covering the status and protection of civilians in time of war. 

The adopted draft Convention provides, on the one hand, 
for the protection of civilians who are in belligerent terr itory 
at the outbreak of hostilities and who, according to the 
circumstances, may be repatriated, permitted to reside in 
the country under certain conditions, or interned; it pro- 
vides, on the other hand, for the protection of civilians in 
occupied territory. In this connection it may be noted that 
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the draft Convention forbids reprisals, the taking of hostages, 
the use of intimidation to secure information, and collective 
penalties. It provides for medical attention, a proper level 
of subsistence, and ensures that no conviction may be passed 
without due trial, etc. There are no special articles con- 
cerning children, the Committee fearing that by providing 
measures in their behalf, the scope of those concerning the 
totality of the population would be weakened. 

The draft Convention therefore does not apply in any 
way to the protection of civilians in the national territory ; 
but the Committee recommended the Conference to request 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, in cooperation 
with other institutions whose help might be useful, in 
particular, the International Union for Child Welfare, to 
study how the special provisions of the Convention could be 
guaranteed to the women and children of every nationality, 
and to submit proposals to the Gcvernments in order that the 
latter may discuss them at the XVIIth International Red 
Cross Conference, or the Diplomatic Conference, whichever 
was held first. 

The Conference adopted this recommendation, also one 
urging the International Committee of the Red Cross to study 
the conditions in which similar guarantees could be afforded 
to civilian medical centres, and another recommendation 
requesting the International Committee of the Red Cross 
to continue its studies on the reassembling of dispersed 
families. It is therefore particularly opportune that the 
International Union for Child Welfare should have put this 
question on the agenda of its next General Council meeting, 
which will be held in Stockholm, in August 1948, that is to 
say immediately before the Red Cross Conference. 


Stateless Children 


One of the outstanding problems of our times is that 
created by the thousands of persons whom no State recognises 
as its nationals. This problem is not a new one, but since 
World War I events have rendered it so much more acute 
that it has become a matter of international concern which 
claims the attention of all States. 

World War I, the creation of new States which followed, 
involving the alteration of frontiers, the deficiencies of 
treaties and the varying interpretations put upon them, 
revolutions, the emergence of totalitarian regimes, and 
again World War II, with its own suite of upheavals, have 
all in turn contributed to produce a class of persons to whom 
no State grants protection either within its territory or beyond 
its borders. 

To solve this problem is one of the main tasks of ‘ie 
International Refugee Organisation, and for that purpose 
it will enlist the co-operation of various voluntary organisa- 
tions. Yet, whatever remedy of a temporary or permanent 
character may be devised to meet the immediate practical 
problem, the fundamental issue of statelessness can be solved 
only if national legislations are so amended as to ensure that 
no human being may be born without a nationality by the 
mere normal operation of legal provisions. 

The League of Nations, the Nansen Office for Refugees, 
and the League of Nations High Commission for Refugees 
strove unremittingly to attain that goal, but their efforts 
were only partially successful. To-day, the United Nations 
is resuming those endeavours, either directly through the 
International Refugee Organisation, or indirectly and on a 
wider plane through the Committee on Human Rights, for 
instance, 


* 
* * 


The International Union for Child Welfare, in pursuance 
of its earlier efforts, has also included the problem of the 
stateless child in its programme of work, and is now issuing 
a report intended as a contribution to the legal solution of 
that problem. 

In the Recommendations which they adopted in the 
autumn of 1945 at the Study Weeks for Child Victims of the 
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War (SEPEG), now an auxiliary member of the International 
Union for Child Welfare, the principle was laid down that 
no child should be deprived of a nationality. Moreover, 
States were urged to take immediate steps so as to protect 
stateless children by granting them the same advantages 
as those enjoyed by the children of their own nationals, and 
it was recommended that both national and international 
organisations should consider the setting up of a permanent 
committee to deal with these problems. 

Acting upon this recommendation, the Union resumed, 
in 1946, the study of the problem of the stateless child by 
means of a committee. 

The Secretariat of the International Union for Child 
Welfare undertook to assemble data on the laws relating to 
the acquisition and loss of nationality in force in the various 
countries, with a view to making a comparative study of the 
relevant legal provisions, and to working out tentative 
solutions of a practical nature. 

With the assistance of member organisations or by 
applying directly to the authorities concerned, the Secretariat 
was able to collect material relating to 51 countries. A 
systematic analysis of the material thus assembled, in some 
cases supplemented by information extracted from various 
publications, was made and, following upon that analysis, 
proposals were formulated with a view to removing lacune 
in existing laws and to preventing new cases of stateless 
children from arising. It is the result of that work which 
the International Union for Child Welfare is publishing to- 
day as a contribution to a much wider task.} 

To solve the existing cases of statelessness is an imper- 
ative necessity ; to forestall new cases by appropriate legal 
measures is an equally urgent duty. 

It should also be noted that, while certain special cases 
which are particularly inadmissible, such as denationalisa- 
tions of a punitive nature, could be removed only as a result 
of an imperative. decision of the United Nations, there are 
other cases in which national legislations could readily be 
amended. This study is devoted more particularly to that 
type of deficiency. It it not intended to be more than 
a preliminary survey of the problem affording a basis for 
discussion, and does not claim to be either exhaustive or 
final. 


1 Stateless Children. A Comparative Study of National Legis- 
lations and Suggested Solutions. I. U.C, W., Geneva, 1947, 44 p. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Advisory Status granted to I.U.C.W. 


On, April 23rd, 1947, the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
informed the International Union for Child Welfare that the Economic 
and Social Council had granted it advisory status, Category B. 
Organisations admitted under this heading are those specially 
concerned in certain fields of activity of the Economic and Social 
Council. They have the right to send an observer to the public 
sessions of the Council. They may also submit written statements 
and suggestions on matters within their competence and the Secre- 
tariat will prepare and distribute a list of these communications 
indicating briefly the substance of each; they will be reproduced 
in full and distributed on the request of any member of the Council. 

Details of the cooperation of the I.U.C.W. with the Commission 
on Social Questions were settled in the course of several discussions 
which the Secretary-General of the I.U.C.W. had in Geneva, in July, 
with Mr. F. Kraus, Chairman of the Commission, M. Maurice Milhaud, 
Assistant Director of the Social Section, and MM. Louis Gros and 
Y. Darchambeau, representatives of the Section attached to the 
European Centre in Geneva. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation likewise granted advi- 
sory status to the International Union for Child Welfare. 


Methods of Child Relief 


An international conference on this subject was held in Paris, 
at the headquarters of Unesco, from 8th to 10th September, con- 
vened by the International Union for Child Welfare. Designed, in 
the first instance, for the representatives of member organisations 
of the I.U.C.W., interested in one way or another in the administra- 
tion of relief actions on behalf of children, the Conference also con- 
vened representatives of other national bodies working in the same 
field, together with representatives of certain big international 
organisations, such as the Social Welfare Section of. the United 
Nations, the International Children’s Emergency Fund, UNEsco, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, and the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 

A report on the work of the Conference will appear in our next 
issue. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the International 
Union for Child Welfare was held in Paris on 11th and 12th Septem- 
ber, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gordon Morier. All the mem- 
bers, with the exception of Dr. Wang (China), were present or sent 
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a deputy. They were : Mme E. de Anchorena (Buenos-Aires), 
Dr. O. Binder (Zurich), Dr. P. W. Braestrup (Copenhagen), Captain 
D. Gracey (London), Dr. J. Huber (Paris), Dr. Ch. de Jong (Amster- 
dam), Dr. Ch. R. Joy, representing Dr. Voris (New York), Mrs. M. 
Levinson (Stockholm), Mme. Novikoff-Degrez, representing Mme. 
Névejan (Brussels), Dr. C. Saroglou (Athens), and Mrs. Tanner, 
representing Miss C. Wilson (Ottawa). The Secretariat was represent- 
ed by Mr. G. Thélin, Secretary-General, Mr. G. Chamorel, 
Mrs. L. Small and Mr. S. Campiche. 

The Committee accepted the Save the Children Section of the 
Swiss Red Cross as an auxiliary organisation. Reports on the 
following conferences by the Secretariat were read and adopted : 
Conference on Methods of Child Relief, which had just come to 
an end; Conference on Juvenile Delinquency, held at Geneva from 
28th April to 2nd May}, also a report on the problem of the Stateless 
Child. The Committee approved the setting up of two Committees, 
to continue the enquiry into statelessness, on the one hand, and 
juvenile delinquency and maladjustment, on the other. Concerning 
the latter, the Committee unanimously adopted a resolution, the 
text of which is given on page 191. 

Finally, the date of the General Council, which is to take place 
next summer in Stockholm, has been definitely fixed, i.e. 11th to 
16th August, 1948. 

In addition to statutory and administrative questions, the 
following subjects will appear on the agenda : 

1) Child welfare in times of war and crisis — Draft Convention 
on the protection of children in case of war and the welfare of child 
refugees and stateless children. 

2) Child welfare and housing. 

3) Child welfare and the radio. 


The members of the Executive Committee, together with a 
certain number of members of the Conference on Methods of Child 
Relief, were kindly received at the Ministry of Public Health and 
Population by the Minister, Mr. Robert Prigent, at the Town Hall 
by Mr. Verneyras, First Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
and Mr. Astier, Vice-Chairman, and at the Quai d’Orsay by 
Mme. Bidault, deputising for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
was detained by a Cabinet meeting. 


O.S.E. 
Activity in 1946-47 


The voluminous report? submitted to the Plenary Session of 
O.S.E., which was held in Paris, in May, 1947, gives an idea of the 
extensive development of this organisation since the last report 
which we published. Everywhere, but particularly in Poland, 





1 See the preceding number of the International Child Welfare 
Review. 

2 0.S.E. Union, 1946/47 — Its work and program. Report 
submitted to the plenary session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Paris, May 12, 1947. 

8 See Revue internationale de l’Enfani, Vol. X, No. 46, pp. 135 
et seq. 
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Rumania and France, new institutions have been set up to supply 
the medical needs of the local Jewish population and the refugees : 
dispensaries, small hospitals, dental surgeries, prenatal and child 
welfare centres, day-nurseries, holiday camps, etc., in all, a total of 
more than 400 institutions. Some 200 of these are in Poland, where 
O.S.E. combined with T.O.Z., another Jewish organisation, in their 
creation, 79 in Rumania, 76 in France, etc. In Switzerland, two 
sanatoria functioning under O.S.E. care for tubercular D.P.’s coming 
from Germany and elsewhere. 


FINLAND 


25th Anniversary 


The Finnish Save the Children Association, previously known 
as the Association for Homeless Children, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on May 2lst, at Helsinki. This Association, under 
its devoted Director Dr. Bertel Nyberg, specialised in finding homes 
for the orphans of World War I. Their experiences were so 
satisfactory that boarding out in foster homes has become the rule 
in Finland for all orphaned, illegitimate or abandoned children 
who do not present any special problems in regard to health or educa- 
tion. Thanks to the experience acquired in the past and the support 
given by Swedish relief organisations, in particular the sister organisa- 
tion “ Radda Barnen ”, the Association was able to continue and 
even develop its activity during the recent war. The Chairman of 
the Association is now Mr. A. Markulla. The Association was for 
many years a member of the Save the Children International Union, 
and now belongs to the Finnish Central Union for the Welfare of 
Children and Young People, which is a member of the I.U.C.W. 

On the occasion of this anniversary. M. Georges Thélin, Secretary- 
General of the I.U.C.W., was elected an honorary member of the 
Association. 


FRANCE 


Activity of the French Save the Children Committee 


The arrangement of 2,339 sponsorships is one of the most notable 
activities of the French Save the Children Committee. The children 
are chosen preferably from among the direct victims of the war on 
the recommendation of social workers. The sponsors are recruited, 
in particular, in the Argentine, Brazil, Canada, Chili, United States, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, and of course in France itself, 
through the member organisations of the 1.U.C.W. Remittances 
of money amounted to 8,725,500 French francs ; to which should be 
added numerous parcels sent direct by the sponsors. 

During the year 1946, the Committee loaned 131 fully equipped 
cradles and, thanks to gifts received from abroad, it was possible 
to renew the layettes they contained and to provide clothing, blan- 
kets, etc., to several institutions. 

Certain of the local sections of the French Save the Children 
Committee did not survive the war, but the Gironde Section is 
functioning and assisted 1,348 children with gifts in money and in 
kind, and the Provence Section has, with the support of “ Radda 
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Barnen ” continued to run their children’s home, which in July 
was transferred from Saint-Rémy in Provence to Moulin-Vieux, 
in the Department of Isére. 


In April, 1947, the French Save the Children .Committee made 
an appeal by letter to its members and correspondents, which 
resulted in a collection of 350,000 French francs on behalf of the 
children of Rumania. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Mansion House Dinner 


By invitation of the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Bracewell 
Smith, a dinner on behalf of the Save the Children Fund was given 
at the Mansion House, on July 24, 1947, when the principal speakers 
were the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. C. R. Attlee, C.H.,M.P., 
and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords, the Most 
Hon. the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. The Lady Mayoress, 
Mrs. Attlee, Lady Salisbury, and a number of foreign Ambassadors 
were among the distinguished company, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said grace. 


The Prime Minister, proposing the toast “ The Save the Children 
Fund ”, said that people of the older generation had twice in their 
lifetime experienced a world war in which great nations had been 
separated from one another and had lost all contact for many years, 
in which there had grown up a sense of hostility between the peoples 
and they had come to feel that their enemies were something dif- 
ferent from themselves. They all found it difficult to live up to the 
scriptural precept that we should love our enemies, but the people 
of this country had never been able to carry hatred towards 
children. 


The Save the Children Fund was founded in 1919 by a very 
great prophetic woman, Eglantyne Jebb. The inspiration which 
she gave spread wider and wider until her work reached to many 
lands. It was in the nature of war to inflict its greatest injuries on 
the innocent. The children of the aggressors and of the victims 
alike were involved in common disaster. The Save the Children 
Fund. drew no distinction between nations, no distinction of creed, 
colour or politics, nor did it visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children. It was concerned only with the welfare of children, and 
there was hardly a country which had not benefited by its work. 


The response to this toast was made by Lord Salisbury, whose 
own family connections with the Save the Children Fuad go back 
to its early days, when his uncle, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (then 
Lord Robert Cecil, M.P.), was one of its patrons and advocated its 
cause in a memorable speech at Geneva. 


The very name “Save the Children Fund ”, Lord Salisbury 
remarked, should say all that was necessary to commend this work. 
To many who were not easily moved, the thought of children suffering 
struck very deep, and to-day children were suffering in greater or 
ee ee over a large area in Europe and in other parts of the 
world. 
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JAMAICA 
Educational Activity of the S.C.F. 


With a view to encourage school attendance, representatives 
of the Jamaica S.C.F. visited regularly 38 schools and three play- 
centres, where they assisted 951 children with clothing, shoes, school 
supplies, milk and lunches. However, a few children sponsored by 
the S.C.F. could not be admitted to school because of lack of 
accommodation. The S.C.F. is now maintaining 3 playcentres. The 
British S.C.F. gave a grant of £800 which will contribute to the 
erection of a new building for a playcentre to be called the “ Eglan- 
tyne Jebb Memorial ”, in honour of the founder of the S.C.F. move- 
ment, who was so keenly interested in the welfare of the coloured 
children. (From the annual report for the year 1945-1946.) 


RUMANIA 
Save the Children Section of the Rumanian Red Cross 


The Save the Children Section of the Rumanian Red Cross is 
preparing to face a difficult task this coming winter. It is foreseen 
that as the 1947 harvest is so bad a large part of the populations 
of the east, south-east and the south, in all not less than 6 million 
people, will not be able to obtain sufficient food from their own 
resources and will become a charge on the State or voluntary organi- 
sations. 


The provincial branches of the affected regions are therefore 
proceeding to organise their personnel with a view to meeting the 
situation this coming winter, and on the basis of the experience 
acquired during the last campaign. The Minister of Health having 
reconstituted his own hospitals, the personnel placed at his disposal 
by the Red Cross are free to be used for other purposes. It has been 
proposed to establish a certain number of preventoria for children, 
in view of the large number of weak and undernourished children 
in Rumania at the present time. 


The Save the Children Section maintains in Bucharest 10 school 
canteens, which serve 100 to 150 children each, 6 canteens for 
children of 2 to 5 years, and 2 milk-distributing centres; and in 
the provinces, 15 canteens for pre-school children and 2 milk- 
distributing centres. The distribution of milk is effected in cooper- 
ation with the child welfare centres under the Minister of 
Health. 


An emergency service has been set up at the railway station, 
in collaboration with the Girls’ Friendly Society and the Prince 
Mircea Society, to take care of the starving vagabond children who 
arrive from the provinces and nursing mothers who are flying from 
the famine areas. Before being placed in children’s homes or with 
private families, the children are given hot chocolate or some milk 
and rice. They also receive clothes and medical attention where 
necessary. 
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USA: 
Aid for Finnish Schools 


The Save the Children Federation launched its Finnish-sponsored 
school program on July 11th, 1947, at a luncheon at the Town Hall 
Club in New-York, attended by Federation officials and three dis- 
tinguished guests from Finland. They were Dr. Viljo Rantasalo, 
President of the Central Union for Child Welfare; Dr. Arvo Ylppé, 
President of the Mannerheim League and Miss Aune Yippé, his 
sister, who is also a physician. The latter were in America attending 
the International Congress of Pediatrics. Many sponsorships have 
already been pledged. (S.C.F. Monday Morning News Leiter, 
New-York, July 14th, 1947.) 


URUGUAY 
Relief to the Children of Europe 


From July i946 to February 1947, the Uruguayan Committee 
for Relief to the Children of Europe, a member of. the I.U.CYW., 
collected more than 200,000 Swiss francs in aid of child victims of 
the war. 

These funds have been used for shipments of food and clothing, 
which have been distributed through the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 

This Committee, which was set up under the patronage of the 
Uruguayan Association for Child Welfare (also a member of the 
I.U.C.W.), has its headquarters in Montevideo and is under the chair- 
manship of Mme. Maria Pia Bula de Surraco. (Information 
LUG WwW. 








Radio Broadcasts 


During the last few months, thanks to the courtesy of Radio- 
Suisse, certain of the international organisations of a humanitarian 
character established in Geneva have been given facilities to speak 
on the air, every week in turn, of their work or the problems with 
which they are concerned. These broadcasts are given in English, 
French, German and Spanish, on short wave-lengths and are destined 
for overseas countries as well as Europe. 

The next broadcast in English by the International Union for 
Child Welfare will be heard in Europe on Sunday, November 16th, 
at 8.35 a.m. G.M.T. on the 47.28 metre band. 

The following broadcast will be heard in English in Great 
Britain on Monday, December 22nd, at 7.25 p.m. G.M.T. on the 
25.28 wave-length; in the U.S.A. on the same day at 10.45 p.m. 
G.M.T. on the 31.46 metre band, and a repetition at 1.55 a.m. G.M.T. 
(on the 23rd), on the 31.46, 48.66 and 31.07 metre bands. In 
Australia, the broadcast can be heard on Monday, December 22nd, 
at 7.40 a.m. G.M.T. on 25.28 and 25.61 metres; and in the Near 
East on the same day at 3.25 p.m. G.M.T. on the same wave-lengths. 





Living Conditions and Children’s Needs 


Food and Agriculture Organisation 


In presenting his annual report to the F.A.O. Conference, which 
opened at Geneva on August 25th, Sir John Boyd Orr, Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organisation, said : 


“The food position of the world is to-day no better than 
it was a year ago, and, unless measures are taken to provide 
the war-devastated countries with agricultural equipment, 
fertilizers and other requisites for the harvest of 1948, a severe 
food shortage will last for at least two years more. 

“ The state in which Europe has been left by the war demands 
urgent attention, but in Asia many millions of people are 
perennially as ill-fed as the most desperate victims of the war. 

“The hope of economic development or social and political 
stability is illusory in countries where the majority of the people 
are wholly absorbed in the problem of finding food.” 


The report mentions that the Organisation is studying the best 
means of making inquiries in regard to the food situation in various 
countries. At the request of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the F.A.O. and the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organisation have appointed a special committee to deal with the 
subject of the feeding of children. This Committee held a meeting 
in July 1947, the report of which has not yet been published. 
(Bulletin of the United Nations, 25 July, 1947.) 


AUSTRIA 


The Undernourishment of Children 


According to the official reports of the Public Health authorities 
of Vienna, of 51,348 school children examined during the last term of 
1946 by school doctors, 36,306, i.e. 70.7%, showed symptoms of 
undernourishment, 16,500 were found to be in a state of “ extreme 
undernourishment ”, and only 15,000 were stated to be “ well- 
nourished ”. 

In some districts, for instance in Ottakring, symptoms of under- 
nourishment were found among 80% of the children examined ; 
in the district of Margareten the percentage was 58%. 


The highest number of well-nourished children was noted in the 
district of Hietzing, in the British Zone. In Margareten, on the 
other hand, there were only 5% in this category. 

Similar reports and figures have come from the whole region of 
Lower Austria. The Public Health Department of Lower Austria 
reports that of 23,719 school children examined, 14,019 or 59.1%, 
were undernourished. In some of the cities of Lower Austria, 
conditions are even worse than in Vienna. In Neunkirchen, the 
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percentage was as high as 71.9%, in Wiener Neustadt, 75%, in 
Lilienfeld 77.4%, and in Gmiinden 85.4%. (Die Tat, Zurich, March 31, 
1947.) 


FINLAND 


Present Conditions 


The 75,000 men who were killed in Finland during the war 
(2% of the population) left behind them 27,000 widows and 48,000 
orphans. In addition, 50,000 men remained totally or partially 
disabled. One married woman out of 17 between the ages of 15 
and 45 is a war widow; one out of every 24 children under 18 is a war 
orphan; one Finn out of 9 is a war refugee. 

The wartime difficulties created a powerful feeling of social 
responsibility amongst the population, who came generously to the 
relief of their fellow countrymen. Considerable sums were also 
received from abroad so that voluntary relief activities attained a 
magnitude previously unknown. It is estimated that the total sums 
spent by the State, local authorities, voluntary organisations and 
employers for social. welfare purposes amount to about one-tenth 
of the national income. However, it was impossible to make up 
all material losses, not to mention the things which cannot be replaced 
by money. 

Food is still difficult. . Rationed goods at controlled prices make 
up about half of the normal requirements. Other foods are available 
on the free market but at fairly high prices. Although before the 
war Finland produced and consumed large amounts of milk, this 
commodity is often still difficult to get in towns, as milk production 
reaches only 40% of the pre-war level, partly because of the 24% 
reduction of heads of cattle, partly because of the lack of imported 
fodder. 

Clothing is very strictly rationned ; paper is often used instead 
of fabric, and shoes mostly have wooden soles, lack of currency 
preventing Finland from importing sole-leather. 

About half of the 500,000 refugees from Carelia are still living in 
most unsatisfactory emergency dwellings. (From reports of “ Finland 
Relief ” and the International Centre for Relief to Civilian Populations.) 


GERMANY 
Health of the Children 


Reports from the Health Authorities refer to : 


1. A heavy increase of rickets among infanis and young children, 
about 80-90% being affected. 


This is mostly due to the inability of mothers to breastfeed 
their babies, or to the breast-feeding period being greatly reduced. 
Only a small percentage of women are able to breast-feed their babies 
after a month. As a result of this, infant mortality is still high; 
out of 100 children born alive, the following rate within the first 
year has been recorded : 


20.47% in the Province of Brandenburg (war area). 
10.78% in Saxony. 
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The above percentage for the Province of Brandenburg has often 
been exceeded in the distressed areas of the districts of Teltow, 
Beeskow, Niederbarnim and Osthavelland. 


2. The particularly precarious state of health of young children, 
especially school children, two-thirds of whom are below normal 
weight. 


According to a report on the town of Potsdam for the month 
of April 1947, about 4% of the school children are affected by tuber- 
culosis in various forms. The great susceptibility of the children to 
infection of ali kinds is particularly emphasised, and the tendency 
to heart trouble as a result of infectious diseases has generally 
increased. Furthermore, the lack of housing and heating causes 
colds which often develop into serious illnesses. But the most serious 
consequence arising out of all the present conditions of life is nervous 
debility and exhaustion. Children quickly show signs of fatigue, 
difficulty in concentrating, slackening of attention, increase in general 
excitability and extreme irritability, jumpy moods and inclination 
to fainting fits. There is a widespread shortage of beds, bedding and 
clothing and it often happens that three children have to share the 
same bed. (From a report by a Delegate of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Berlin, May 1947.) 


HUNGARY 
Distress in a Mining District 


Mrs. Gerda Marcus, of “ Radda Barnen ”, the Swedish member 
organisation of the I.U.C.W. reports on a visit she paid in April 
1947 to a mining district in Hungary : 

“ .. . The little town, like most mining districts, is in a state 
of destitution that is almost incomprehensible to a Swedish visitor. 
A detailed account of life in some of these mining districts would 
comprise endléss descriptions of bare cold rooms, cellars dripping 
with damp, and unspeakable hovels that cannot be called dwellings 
worthy of human beings. In Sweden, many of them would not even 
be approved as pigsties. 

“On the stone floor of one of them lie a few dirty little mats ; 
six children sleep on them. One or two of the children have a mat 
as a cover, the others have nothing. In another home there are two 
so-called beds, which are in reality only packing-cases with dark- 
brown, dirty, bumpy straw sacks. Five little girls sleep in one of 
these “beds”; in the other, four half-grown boys. The mother 
and the breadwinner of the family, a son of twenty-two, sleep in the 
kitchen. Their father disappeared long ago without leaving any 
trace. On the stove is a pot of water, some potatoes and paprika, 
and a few plates, not enough for each of the twelve members of the 
family. “ Einbrennsuppe ” — that is, flour mixed with water to 
which is added a small quantity- of fat, or beans and potatoes, so far 
as these are available — has been the daily diet of the children for 
a couple of years. Meals consist of a piece of black bread in the 
morning, the soup at mid-day, perhaps another piece of bread in the 
evening, and, if there is any left of it, a spoonful of the “ soup ” still 
further diluted. The atmosphere is indescribable. 
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“The miners get most of their wages paid in foodstuffs. If 
for instance, the wages are 180 Forints and 80 Forints are paid in 
cash, the food supplied in lieu of wages is not enough to feed a family 
of children, and 80 Forints will not buy much. Every coin must be 
used for food : to buy even the simplest article of clothing, such as a 
pair of shoes or stockings for one of the children, is absolutely out 
of the question. 

“ Thus, housing ten times worse than anything you can imagine, 
and food that touches the starvation limit is the routine lot of the 
miners of Szalgotarian and other mining districts. 

“But we sometimes come across in the very poor houses a 
“ parlour ”, in which the remnants of the days of prosperity saved 
from bombing are preserved as a sanctuary. The Hungarian people 
have always had a high standard of housing, and even in times of 
distress many of them try to maintain some vestiges of comfort and 
the remembrance of bygone days. 

“In this mining district, 50% of the children are emaciated, 
40% are scrofulous and many suffer from eye affections due to lack 
of vitamin D. According to the Szalgotarian medical officer, ‘70 to 
80% of the children of school age have goitre, compared with 30% 
in other districts, and we need at least a railway-truck full of medical 
supplies to combat scabies. As a matter of fact, we lack every kind 
of drug and the most necessary medical equipment. There is not 
even a children’s department in the only hospital in the town. 
Women are confined in their overcrowded dirty homes, without a 
clean rag to wrap round the new-born child. Of the baby-outfits 
which we received from “ Radda Barnen ” — valuable beyond all 
description — we have reserved 25, which will be the foundation of 
the maternity hospital that we hope to build one day’. Milk is 
controlled by the State and, as far as possible, there is a distribution 
to babies and expectant and nursing mothers every two days. 

“ Last winter 60 % of the children could not attend school because 
they had no shoes, and most of the population have no other clothes 
than those they wear. 

“The situation in other mining districts is, if possible, even 
worse. In Miskolc, for instance, near the Czechoslovakian border, 
part of the inhabitants live in mud. huts, a Swedish reporter told us, 
others in wooden sheds. Of the 100,000 inhabitants of Great Mis- 
kolc, at least 20,000 are so poor that they can hardly buy anything 
beyond daily food. Efforts have been made to house those who have 
no homes of their own. These emergency dwellings are filled with 
children in rags and adults who have hardly any clothes at all. There 
is only one hospital left of all those that existed before; the rest 
have been completely destroyed by bombs. Medical supplies are 
urgently required there too. The doctors specially ask for sugar 
for the infants. Milk is controlled and is distributed to those who 
are in greatest need of it, but as the mothers have to work in the 
fields and the milk stations are a long distance away they have 
difficulty in fetching it. The lack of clothes, also, is greater in the 
country than in the towns, where some help is often to be had. 

“These and several other mining districts are supported by 
only two Swedish relief actions. Since the beginning of the year 
“Radda Barnen” has fed 3,000 children with “Swedish soup ”. 
The number has now been increased to 5,500. In addition, about 
ten tons of clothes for children and adults have been sent to Szalgo- 
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tarian and other mining districts. These are distributed from ten 
central depdéts, from where they are sent under rigid control to various 
districts. The distribution of food and clothing is supervised by 
specially selected workers, who in their turn are controlled by repre- 
sentatives of the local social authorities. 

“The second Swedish relief action originated from the Swedish- 
Philadelphia Congregation, which collects clothes among their 
members in Sweden. In Hungary this organisation is represented 
by the Rev. Georg Steen, who has visited a number of the mining 
districts personally, and has supplied, to date, more than 6,000 
people with clothes and has distributed some 300 complete baby 
outfits. These gifts are sent to Hungary through “ Radda Barnen “, 
and a close working relationship exists between the two organisations. 
Destitution in the mining districts is so great that Swedish help 
there is of the utmost importance.” 


POLAND 
The Needs of Children 


At a meeting of all the member organisations of the I.U.C.W. 
operating in Poland, held in Warsaw on June 19th, 1947, it was 
agreed that’: 

‘1. The principal needs of Poland during the coming three 
months would be food (milk, fats, meat, vitamins) ; 

2. From the autumn onwards, footwear, winter clothes, medical 
supplies and equipment would again take first place ; 

3. A marked decline having taken place in the help given to 
Poland by foreign organisations for child welfare, it would be desirable 
to place more emphasis on an extension of the practice of sponsor- 
ships. 

The Australian Committee of the Save the Children Fund, and 
the Uruguyan and Peruvian National Committees for Child Relief 
in Europe have just sent to several Polish child welfare organisations 
a first shipment of parcels, the transport of which was effected by 
the Save the Children Fund. (Information received from C.K.O.S.) 


RUMANIA 
Impressions of a Swedish Relief Worker 


The Swedish Save the Children Committee “ Radda Barnen ” 
has been working in Rumania since January 1947. By the spring 
they were maintaining 108 canteens for children in Northern Moldavia 
and 82 in Southern Moldavia. Premises are sometimes very pri- 
mitive and cooking is often done in the open air. Local workers have 
proved remarkably ingenious in setting up the canteen and making 
it as suitable for its purpose as possible with makeshift materials ; 
the village school-teachers have often made the tables and benches 
themselves and, considering the conditions, the cleanliness is note- 
worthy. 

Blocktrains from Sweden bring the food to the central depét 
in Bucharest, from where they are distributed by rail or road to the 
regional depdéts and village canteens, which, in principle, are restocked 
every fortnight. Meals consist of soup, of which there are several 
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varieties, a piece of bread and some cheese. “ Radda Barnen ” 
also takes care of the transfer and distribution of the gifts from 
Canada, Denmark and Hungary. The available garments are 
given to the most needy children who come to the canteens. 

One of the “ Radda Barnen ” workers describes the distress in 
Moldavia as follows : “ When you go through the little villages in 
Northern Moldavia you enter the kingdom of hunger. Everywhere 
you meet pale and weak people, with a tired and apathetic appear- 
ance. Their big protruding eyes follow you like those of a suppliant 
dog. The forehead is deeply furrowed, the nose pointed. Women 
of thirty often look like seventy, with dry and wrinkled skin. 
Children of twelve appear to be about seven. There are children 
whose legs have become paralysed through lack. of vitamin B; 
children affected by hunger cedema whose feet are so swollen that at 
the examination most of the thumb can be pressed into them; 
children with spindly legs and marble skin showing the first marks 
of pellagra ; children with enormous bellies contrasting with the thin 
little chest which seems to consist only of ribs and “skin ; children 
with the faces of old men, deeply furrowed around forehead and 
mouth ; children who these last weeks have fed on the rich yellow 
soil, which is more suitable for sowing than for a_ child’s 
stomach. 


“T recall a transit home where children of tweive were lying 
without sheets or blankets, on the mattress, in baby cots. I also 
remember another home, where the children were to play a singing 
game. They did not walk,.they did not run, they did not dance, 
they just moved round slowly with serious apathetic faces. The 
game that should express the joy of life was more like a danse 
macabre. 


“ Every day is a fight with death. A child that I remember 
particularly and that I also photographed had big cedemas and showed 
other signs of starvation. That child died from hunger two days 
after my visit. I remember a village that was situated on a beautiful 
greén slope. We came to it seated in an ox-waggon, talking and 
laughing gaily, but we left it silent and sad, for we had seen something 
which would be etched in our souls for the rest of our lives. It was 
hunger. Outside a shack from which half the roof was missing a 
lean and shaggy dog was rooting in the mud. When we approached 
he did not look up or bark. In a corner of the hut flies were buzzing 
round the corpse of a man who had been dead for three days ; no one 
had the strength to bury him. A woman with a baby at her breast 
was lying on a table; by her side lay a naked child with big eyes 
looking into space, spindly legs and a swollen belly. On the other 
side was a boy of six, equally naked and in the same state, but he 
looked at us fixedly. In another corner of the hut two women and 
a child were sitting. When we entered, none of the people in the 
room moved. It was a still-life of people petrified from hunger. 
It appeared that they had eaten nothing for three or four days; 
they had not even the strength to go and fetch some water. This 
was not the only family we found in such a state. 

“ Returning to the same district some months later, I had 
the impression that something had changed. It-.was not only that 
the cold of winter had given place to the spring sun. The Govern- 
ment and relief organisations had been at work. Not only had they 
sent food from parts of the country which were better off, but they 
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had sent the children in the opposite direction, placing them in homes 
in the less affected areas. But the lack of foodstuffs is still there. 

“ The Government also sent seed for sowing, sprinkled with petrol 
to prevent the people from eating it up, but they were so hungry 
that they got rid of the petrol as best they could and eat the seed. 
One cannot help seeing the point that if you are going to die of 
starvation the day after tomorrow, you cannot be expected to enjoy 
the thought of having a field full of maize in four or five months’ 
time, but it makes the task of the authorities exceedingly difficult.” 

These lines were written a few months ago, but the situation 
has not improved with the severe drought which has raged in Ruma- 
nia this summer, and the 1947 harvests are again very deficient. 

















The International Movement 
for Child Welfare 


The United Nations 


The Committee on Social Welfare met at Lake Success from 3 to 
9 September, 1947, under the chairmanship of M. Frantisek Kraus 
(Czechoslovakia). In our next issue we will deal more fully with 
this important meeting, which considered several questions affecting 
children, amongst others, the adoption by the United Nations of the 
Children’s Charter, known as the Declaration of Geneva, which was 
proclaimed by the Save the Children International Union in 1923. 


At its meeting on July 8, the Temporary Committee on Social 
Welfare decided not to recommend the creation of a Sub-Committee 
for Child Welfare which had been discussed, believing that it would 
be useless unless it were granted the powers of co-ordination which 
properly belonged to the Economic and Social Council and the 
Committee on Social Questions. Furthermore, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund was about to begin to function and 
certain other specialised agencies of the United Nations were already 
operating in this field. 


The Committee approved the counter-proposal of its Chairman, 
Miss K. Lenroot (United States), to set up a Committee on Social 
Welfare which would embrace also Child Welfare. 

An Inter-departmental Committee for Child Welfare has been 
set up within the Secretariat itself, composed of representatives of 
the following Sections : Family, Social Work, Health, Social Defence, 
and Standards of Living. 


United Nations Appeal on behalf of Children 
(U.N.A.C.) 


The proposal to launch a special appeal throughout the world 
for a voluntary contribution equal to the product of one day’s work 
in favour of children, adolescents, and expectant and nursing mothers, 
has been favourably received by the majority of the governments 
consulted, although certain reservations have been made either 
with regard to the organisation of the appeal, or to the utilisation 
of the funds so collected. 

The proposal was submitted to a special committee which held 
its first meeting on August Ist. 

This appeal must be considered as the sole collection of non- 
governmental contributions made by the United Nations. The 
International Children’s Emergency Fund will benefit generously 
but will not be the only beneficiary from this collection. 

It will be left to each country to fix the date of the appeal on 
its own territory; the appeal should preferably take place at the 
beginning of 1948. 
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International Children’s Emergency Fund 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fund which 
was held from 16 to 18 June, 1947, in New York, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
Assistant Director of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, in her capacity 
as Medical Consultant of the Fund, presented a report on the seven 
European countries which she had visited (France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece and Italy), in order to gain 
first-hand knowledge of the present needs of the children, to consult 
the Governments on the kind of assistance which they considered was 
the most urgent, and to determine to what extent the countries were 
themselves able to supply these needs when UNRRA supplies 
ceased. 


We give below the conclusions of the report : 


“ Underfeeding and malnutrition as evidenced by stunted 
growth and underweight were widespread in nearly all the countries 
visited ; in some countries the more serious conditions among children 
were concentrated in the areas devastated by war ; in some situations 
nutritional deficiencies, such as active rickets and conditions arising 
from shortage of other nutritive elements were seen. The nutritional 
condition of children in these countries so far has not reached the 
stage of starvation thanks to the food supplied through UNRRA 
and the vigorous effort of countries to feed children in schools, day 
nurseries, institutions, and through milk stations for infants and 
pregnant and nursing mothers. The countries have used the UNRRA 
milk and other foods to supplement, for pregnant and nursing 
mothers and for children, the basic ration that is supplied to all 
families through the rationing schemes. Most of the rationing 
schemes do not supply sufficient calories to allow adequately for 
children, and without the UNRRA supplies the foods needed to assure 
growth and health, namely the “ protective ” foods — milk, and 
milk products, eggs, meat or fish, and other protein-containing 
foods, fruit juices, and cod-liver oil — would, in many situations, 
have been scarce or entirely lacking. 


“When UNRRA supplies cease, there will be great want in 
many areas, at least as far as children are concerned, until good 
harvests and an increase in the number of milk cows assure the 
essential elements of good diets for children, until a sufficient number 
of dry or evaporated milk-processing plants make possible the 
preservation of surplus milk for infants’ and children’s use and 
its distribution to areas where dairying is not feasible, and until 
importation, as necessary, of milk and other special foods containing 
the nutritive elements essential to the health and growth of children 
becomes possible. During the next three years, assistance to many 
of these countries will be necessary if children are not to suffer 
greatly, and if actual starvation in certain areas is to be avoided. 


“ The first requirement of practically all children in the countries 
visited is milk. Because of the present limitation in the financial 
resources of the Children’s Fund, inquiry was made in each country 
as to the priority of the various needs of children. Setting aside 
the question of the need for the basic ration as the responsibility 
of the countries, or of other relief operations, there was a unanimous 
opinion that the first consideration of the Children’s Fund should be 
to supply milk. Governments, voluntary groups and individual 
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physicians and children’s workers all placed milk and milk products 
at the top of a priority list for aid from the Fund. 

“Second in order, as far as food was concerned, was fats, 
especially fats containing vitamin A, such as butter or margarine ; 
third, protein-containing foods, and fourth, vitamin-containing 
foods, such as cod-liver oil, and fruit juices. 

“ Next in order of priority came certain articles of clothing for 
children. Different countries placed emphasis on different articles 
of clothing according to their needs, but in general diapers for babies 
and shoes for children were given priority. 

“Then came such equipment for institutions and hospitals as 
beds and bedding, kitchen equipment for institutions and schools, 
hospital and medical supplies, X-ray equipment. Some countries 
would be in a position to manufacture clothing and household linens, 
if their supplies of raw cotton and wool were amplified. On a long- 
term basis, some countries showed great interest in the establishment - 
of milk-processing plants. 

“ All countries expressed urgent need for the construction of 
dwellings for families, hospitals, clinics, health centres, sanatoria 
or preventoria. 

“ Nearly all countries expressed need for a more highly developed 
and more modern plan for the placement of orphaned and dependent 
children in private families through their public welfare programmes, 
but no country was yet in a position to replace institutional care with 
foster-home care because of shortage of trained child welfare person- 
nel. The pressing problem .in most countries was to improve the 
institutions for children while training more workers for both types 
of service. 

“In all countries visited, great interest was expressed in plans 
for training professional and other workers for the child health and 
welfare services. Advantage will be taken wherever possible of 
opportunities offered by the Children’s Fund or by other international 
organisations. 

“T would like, therefore, at this time to recommend to the 
Executive Board that it give first consideration to expending available 
funds (1) for milk and milk products, (2) for fats, particularly fats 
reinforced with vitamin A, in as large quantity as is necessary to 
replace the butter fat removed from skim milk, (3) in small amounts, 
for cocoa to be used to make the dried-skim milk more palatable to 
children, and (4) for cod-liver oil for infants and pre-school children. 

“If through supplies provided by contributing countries addi- 
tional protein and vitamin-containing foods can be made available, 
together with certain raw materials, such as cotton and wool, and 
certain articles of equipment, such as cooking utensils, the first 
essential needs of children can begin to be met. Not until these 
foods and clothing supplies flow in large and steady supply, however, 
will the need be adequately met.” 


Thanks to contributions already promised, the Fund is now 
in a position to begin work. The contributions are as follows : 


United States : A minimum of 15 million dollars, which may 
be raised to. a maximum of 40 million, the U.S. having undertaken 
to give 57 dollars for every 43 dollars received from other States. 


France : A contribution in French francs equivalent to 6% 
of the American contribution. ; 
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Canada : 5 million dollars. 


Australia : A part of the total amount of £A4 millions allocated to 
international relief work. 


Switzerland, New Zealand, Norway and various other countries 
are ready in principle to support the Fund, though they have not 
yet indicated the form or the amount of their contribution. 


The available funds are to be utilised according to a scale of needs, 
and the Executive Committee has therefore decided to take into 
account the following standards : 


a) the proportion of undernourished children in each country ; 


b) the proportion of homeless and orphaned children in need 
of care; 


c) the capacity of the country to supply its needs from its own 
resources ; 

d) the extent and duration of the privations which the children 
suffered during the war ; 


e) the extent to which the institutions for children were damaged 
as a result of the war ; 


the importance of other international relief available for the 
same or similar purposes. 


In order to counteract the delays which will be involved in 
arriving at the relative needs of each country and the conclusion 
of conventions with the interested governments, the Director has 
been authorised to pass the initial orders immediately, providing 
that the value of such orders does not exceed 60% of the funds 
available. 

The provisional programme provides for the allocation of an 
extra meal of approximately 240 calories to the children of ten 
European countries and China, at a cost of 3,250,000 dollars. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. 


Before UNEsSco can embark on its educational, scientific and 
cultural programme. it must do what it can to cope with the situation 
in the devastated countries of Europe and Asia, where thousands of 
schools are still in ruins and where educational equipment of all 
kinds is lacking. Several voluntary organisations have already 
promised or given their help. For instance, British school children 
have contributed over £10,000 to the International Schools Fund 
through the Council for Education in World Citizenship. In the 
United States voluntary efforts are being assisted and co-ordinated 
by the Commission for International Educational Reconstruction. 
This Commission has now developed close working relationships 
with over 100 organisations of many types to collect the U.S. quota 
of the $100,000,000 programme for educational reconstruction. 
Pledges of assistance in money and educational supplies are mounting 
steadily. It is hoped that the private organisations will make a 
substantial contribution towards the $100,000,000 in money or 
supplies which has been deemed necessary and which UNngEsco hopes 
to receive between now and the end of June 1948. 

To co-ordinate the efforts of the private organisations interested 
in- the problem, UNEsco has convened some forty of them — 
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including the International Union for Child Welfare — to discuss 
the establishment of a Provisional Council (T.1.C.E.R.), the first 
meeting of which was held in September. As a further possibility, 
Unesco may enter into an agreement with a particular voluntary 
organisation working in a specified field. 


International Health Organisation 


In April 1947, a special committee submitted a report setting 
forth seven questions which were to be considered .first. It was 
decided to undertake immediate enquiries into venereal disease, 
infantile mortality, and influenza. 


International Refugee Organisation 


Although the International Refugee Organisation has not yet 
been definitely constituted, the Preparatory Committee from July Ist 
took over the responsibility of approximately 1,300,000 refugees 
and displaced persons (a certain number of whom are children), 
who were previously the concern of Unrra or the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee. 


Red Cross Pan-American Conference 


This Conference, which was held at Caracas (Venezuela) in 
February 1947, and at which Mme. A. de Sandelmann represented 
the I.U.C.W.,! adopted several resolutions concerning child welfare. 

One of these resolutions recommended the national societies of 
the American Continent to do everything possible to send relief to 
Rumania, which was suffering a terrible famine ; help was particularly 
needed by the children. Furthermore, it urged that all national 
societies should continue their generous relief work in favour of all 
the countries which were still enduring the consequences of the war. 

Another resolution recommended all the countries which had 
not yet done so to set up Junior Red Cross Sections, so that the 
ideal of peace and universal brotherhood, which inspires the work 
of the Red Cross, may take root in the hearts wf the children. © 

A third resolution recommends that societies should use all the 
means at their disposal to care for children in an abnormal mental 
condition, stating that the mental life of children his not been yiven 
the consideration that has been devoted to their physical health. 

Among other resolutions adopted may be mentioned : that 
recommending that the care of the health of the child and the 
adolescent and their personal safety should be among the most 
important tasks of the Junior Red Cross Sections ; 


one recommending the convocation of a conference of the 
Junior Red Cross Sections of the American Continent at an early 
date ; 

one recommending that national societies should examine the 
possibilities of developing their activities in the medico-socia! field ; 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1947, No. 1. 
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and one recommending that they should organise regular 
campaigns to spread the knowledge of health in the home, devoting 
special attention to rural areas. (From The Red Cross World, 
January-March, 1947.) 


International Conferences of Social Work 


A meeting of the delegates of the European countries was held 
from 15 to 20 September, 1947, at Scheveningen (Holland), Dr. René 
Sand in the Chair. 


This session was devoted specially to the study of urgent social 
problems in the war-stricken areas of Europe, which were examined 
under the following headings : public health, material assistance, 
housing, and psychological problems. The conclusions of the 
committees on urgent social problems will be published shortly by the 
Assistant Secretary General, Dr. H.M.L. Sark, Prinsestraat, 57, The 
Hague, Holland. 


In addition, the Conference considered the draft of a new con- 
stitution for the International Conferences of Social Work presented 
by Mr. Howard R., Knight, Secretary General. This draft will be 
submitted to the International Conference of Social Work which will 
be held in the United States at Atlantic City in April, 1948. 


The International Union for Child Welfare was among the 
organisations represented at this Conference. 


Maternity and Child Welfare Conference 
London, June 24th to 27th, 1947. 


For the first time, the Conference organised by the National 
Association of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres and for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality was given an international character. 
About 24 countries had accepted the invitation and sent delegates 
who reported on the conditions of child life during the war, and 
present conditions and trends in child welfare. 


The speakers of the first and last days were mostly British. 
At the opening meeting, the Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, P.C., M.P. 
Minister of Health, after welcoming delegates, gave facts and figures 
showing how Britain had succeeded in safeguarding, even improving, 
the health of her children and mothers during the war and the 
difficult period following it. Other speakers described the work of 
various local authorities and services and how they were likely to be 
affected by the recent health legislation. 


The last day was devoted to more specific questions ; nutrition, 
nutrition and stillbirths, immunity against tuberculosis, marriage 
guidance. Most of the papers were well prepared and delivered but, 
unfortunately, very little discussion followed. 


Mrs. J. M. Small attended the Conference on behalf of the 
I.U.C.W. Sir Gerald Campbell, K.C.M.G., former British Minister 
in Canada and member of the Council of the Save the Children 
Fund, was in the Chair at one of the sessions, whilst Mr. Edward 
Fuller, Deputy Secretary of the S.C.F., opened one of the 
discussions. 
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Pan-American Congress of Child Welfare 


The Ninth Pan-American Congress of Child Welfare will be held 
in Caracas (Venezuela), from 5th to 10th January, 1948. 
The draft agenda is as follows : 
First Section: Pediatrics and Maternal and Infant Hygiene. 


Principal subject : Organisation and finances of the maternal 
and infant hygiene services. Results obtained and future plans. 
Other subjects recommended : 


a) The syndromes of deficiency ; 
6) Prophylaxy of tuberculosis in children. 
Second Section: Social Welfare and Legislation. 


Principal subject : The problem of the abandoned child and the 
organisation of its welfare. 


Other subjects recommended 
a) The child and social security ; 
b) The Children’s Code ; 
c) The organisation of maternal and infantile social services. 
Third Section: Education. 
Principal subject : Education in the rural area. 
Other subjects recommended : 
a) Education of the child of pre-school age ; 
b) Progressive education ; 
c) Vocational training. 


The National Child Welfare Movement 


FINLAND 
Children’s Welfare Workers Summer Conference 


The traditional Summer Conference for Children and Youth 
Welfare personnel was this year arranged in Turku, July 5-7, 1947, 
by the Finnish Central Union for the Welfare of Children and Young 
People. The number of the participants was 627, including guests 
from the Scandinavian countries and Iceland, who made the meeting 
a grand occasion. Because of the heat of July, there were many 
excursions, not only to child welfare institutions, but also to the 
historic places in Turku, the old capital of Finland, to the old 
cathedral and castle, the unique artisan museum and the new chapel 
that is said to be the most beautiful in the Northern countries. 

The meeting was opened by the first vice-chairman of the Central 
Union, Alpo Lumme, M.O., who stated that the activities of the 
Central Union was growing and opened new perspectives for the 
future, as the Union steadily becomes the central organ of all the 
organisations. 

The second vice-chairman, Mrs. Thyra Hanemann, speaking 
in Swedish, welcomed the guests and the Swedish-speaking parti- 
cipants. She said that it was a pity the war had made contact 
between the countries, even the Northern countries, so weak and 
sporadic. In inviting these guests, the Central Union wished to 
demonstrate its desire for continuous international cooperation. 
Addressing the Swedish-speaking child welfare officials of Finland, 
she said that she hoped this first bi-lingual meeting would bring 
them nearer to their Finnish-speaking colleagues and lay the founda- 
tions for mutual understanding and cooperation. 

At the opening ceremony a lecture was given by Dr. Bertel 
Nyberg, who spoke on “Child welfare work at the parting of the 
ways”. Dr. Nyberg pointed out the faultiness of the system under 
which the hungry child was given food only, without due attention 
being paid to the social and psychological factors which produced 
the need, or without paying any attention to the rules which have 
to be followed if positive results are to be achieved. 

The second day of the conference was reserved for the foreign 
guests, each of whom gave a lecture concerning the special problems 
of his country. The truth is that the war as such has not given birth 
to any new problems, but_has only rendered old ones more acute. 
With the return of normal times, child welfare work will by and by 
take its own course. 

A Finnish lecturer, Mr. Niilo Kotilainen, Child Welfare Inspector 
in the Ministry for Social Affairs, gave glimpses of social life in 
destroyed Lapland, the very poorest corner of Finland. Although 
Lapland is now in ruins and weak in power, said the speaker, it will 
rise from its ashes and achieve prosperity. Foreign help has meant a 
great deal to it, thanks to UNrra, the Red Cross and the Quakers, 
who have supported the untiring efforts of the people. 

The third day dealt with the problems of youth. The opening 
lecture was given by Dr. Martti Kaila, who gave an interesting 
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report on juvenile delinquency during the war. The lecturer pointed 
out that there was nothing in the nature of a special war criminality, 
but only a growth in juvenile delinquency as an expression of the 
development of the war situation. 

The positive measures of society were discussed in a group of 
papers on the subject : “ What can we do to help our young people ?” 


1) Preventive child welfare activity as mean of preventing 
juvenile deliquency (K. Helasvuo) ; 


2) Vocational Guidance (K. v. Fiendt) ; 
3) Youth organisations as educators of the people (T. Laitinen). 


Last but not least, Mr. A. Tarasti, Chief of the Welfare Section 
of the Ministry for Social Affairs, spoke of the importance of family 
allowances as a means of preventing the abandonment of the family. 

This Conference, which shed light on some of the most difficult 
problems of our time, may be considered as a rehearsal for the great 
Northern Child Welfare Conference to be held in Oslo next year. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Training in Child Care 


The Home Office has carried out a recommendation made by the 
Curtis Committee a few months ago? by creating the Central Training 
Council in Child Care. Two types of courses have already been 
devised, one for “ house mothers ” and one for officers supervising 
the care of children placed in foster homes. It is pointed out that 
“house mothers ”, having to handle a much more mixed group of 
children than the ordinary mother, need also more knowledge and 
experience in a number of fields. (Times, August 8, 1947.) 


MEXICO 
The Rights of the Child 


The Mexican Eugenics Society has adopted a decalogue of the 
rights of the child. 


1. The child has a right to healthy and responsible parents, 
that is to say, to physically and morally healthy forebears, who will 
guarantee him an organised family life. 

2. The child has a right to be breast-fed by its own mother and 
to receive adequate and properly controlled nourishment. 

3. The child has a right to health and to be safeguarded against 
illness, to recreation in the sunshine, light and open air. 

4. The child has a right to a moral education, which will put 
it in a right relationship with its fellow-creatures, given by under- 
standing parents and suitable teachers. 

5. The child has a right to economic protection which will 
later guarantee him the full enjoyment of the fruits of its labour. 

1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1947, Vol. I, No. 1, 
p. 37. 
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6. As a human being, the child has a right to the ground on 
which he lives and to benefit by the fruits thereof which are necessary 
to his well-being. 


7. The child has a right to pursue his own thoughts and to 
control his own conduct, in so far as it is not prejudicial to the 
interests of his neighbour. 


8. The child has a right to an appropriate vocational training 
which will fit him for work suited to his aptitudes and to a remunera- 
tion according to his industry and his needs, and which will enable 
him to enjoy a decent standard of living. 


9. The child has a right to the happiness of being of service to 
his kind and must be prepared to accept the responsibility which that 
implies. 


10. The child has a right to legislative protection and a right 
later on to play his part in social life in the interest of the public good. 
(Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proieccién a la 
Infancia, Montevideo, December 1946 


U.S.A. 


The first meeting of the National Commission on Children and Youth 


The National Commission on Children and Youth is the successor 
to the Children’s Bureau “ Commission on Children in Wartime ”. 
The aim of its first meeting in December, 1946, was an agreement 
on a general action in behalf of the 35 million children and young 
people of the United States. The program of action for 1947-48 
implies a very important work through public and private channels 
for the betterment of health, welfare, education, security and employ- 
ment safeguard for children and youth, so that they may become 
responsible and cooperative members of the society. 


This program can only be carried out if there is enough trained 
personnel, sufficiently paid and working in good conditions. The 
National Commission call for a study by an appropriate body of the 
personnel requirements of the professional service occupations in the 
United States. It also endorsed unanimously a proposal for a 1950 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. Besides the 
national program, the Commission discussed the problem of children 
of all countries suffering from the effects of war, especially the 
Philippines, Japan and Germany. A very important question seems 
to be that of orphaned children of displaced persons and their emigra- 
tion to the United States. All possible resources should be mobilized 
as promptly as possible to help all these children. 


The representatives of State planning commissions exchanged 
information on the methods of working and on programs of develop- 
ment in the various States. This meeting of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth was the first occasion when the 
representatives of the State Planning Commissions have been invited 
to participate in the discussions. The Conference concluded with a 
general session at which the Commission as a whole voted on its 
program principles and procedure. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
The Five-Year Plan and Youth 


Among the provisions of the Five-Year Plan (1947-1951) for 
the restoration of the national economy, we note several which bear 
directly on children and youth. 

In the educational sphere : 


The cuivcurc' level of the population is to be raised, illiteracy 
gradually eliminated and all the children enrolled in elementary 
schools ; 

Local schools are to be built covering a surface space of one 
million square metres, the school population is to be increased to 
320,000, and by I951 at least 60% of the children will be attending 
school for seven years. This programme is covered by a budget of 
5.9 milliard dinars ; 

1.3 milliard dinars are to be devoted: to the maintenance of 
museums, art galleries and similar institutions, while 1.5 milliard 
dinars will be allocated to the cinema. 

In the health field, health institutions and personnel will absorb 
5.4 milliard dinars : 

110 hospitals, with a total of 14,300 beds, are to be built, which 
will raise the proportion of beds from 2.05 to 3.1 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants ; 

The number of dispensaries, policlinics, etc., to be increased 
to 730; 

Physical culture.is to be developed by investing 900 million 
dinars in the construction of premises and the purchase of equipment ; 

Effective action to be taken against epidemics, malaria and 
tuberculosis. 

The manufacture of various drugs, which hitherto have been 
imported, is to be developed. 














Protection of the Family 


World Conference on the Family and Population 


This Conference, which was held in Paris from 22 to 29 June, 
under the auspices of the “ Union nationale des Associations fami- 
liales ”, aroused a lively interest in a great many countries which are 
equally concerned with the present and future fate of the family, 
whose moral and physical health is essential to the well-being and 
happiness of the nation. 

The work of the sections dealt with the standard of living 
of families, housing, women’s work outside the home, the relations 
between parents and children, and the role of the family association. 
In all countries the standard of living tends to decline as the number 
of children increases ; but in many of them, the downward trend is 
arrested by more or less effective social measures. 

With regard to the effect of deprivations on the birthrate, opin- 
ions were somewhat divided. The same may be said as regards 
women’s work outside the home. In general, mothers go out to 
work only when forced to do so by economic pressure. But the 
question remains, do childless women go out to work because they 
have - leisure, or do they not have children because they go out to 
work 

As to housing, the universal shortage was deplored and descrip- 
tions were given of action taken here and there to cater for families 
of modest means. 

Several delegates expressed concern at the general licence given 
to children and the abdication of parental control. The remedies 
suggested were better education of the parents and a closer liaison 
between parents and teachers. 

It was recognised that this exchange of views was of great value 
and it was then and there decided to create an International Federa- 
tion of Family Associations, Mr. M. Veillard (Switzerland) being 
nominated chairman of the Temporary Committee, and Mr. Delaporte 
(France), Secretary General. The pruvisional address of the Federa- 
tion is : 28, place Saint-Georges, Paris (9°). 


|DENMARK 
Help to Mothers 


According to Danish law (and to the law of most other countries), 
a healthy and normal woman must carry through her pregnancy. 
But in Denmark, society must help and support her (which is not 
always the case in other countries), whether her difficulties are of a 
social or an economic nature. This led to the creation of “ Mother’s 
Help ” institutions, to which doctors. have to refer those patients 
who wish to have their pregnancy interrupted for other than medical 


1 Reports on the work of the sections have now been published 
in the form of a brochure and may be obtained from the Secretariat : 
28, rue Saint-Georges, Paris (9°). 
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reasons. The “ Mother’s Help ” institutions in Copenhagen are now 
in touch with 90% of the unmarried and 20 % of the married expectant 
mothers in the capital. (From Bérnesagens .Tidende, Copenhagen. 
41st year, No. 15.) 


: GREAT BRITAIN 
Prevention of Divorce 


The final report of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial 
Causes was recently published. It is much concerned with the 
prevention of divorce. It recommends the setting up of a “ Marriage 
Welfare Service ” to offer help and guidance both in preparation for 
marriage and in difficulties after marriage. It should be sponsored 
by the State, but evolve from the existing services and societies and 
should function quite separately from the judicial procedure for 
divorce. The Committee would like welfare officers to advise and 
guide the parents on the one hand and represent the interests of the 
children before the Court on the other, and suggests also improve- 
ments in procedure with a view to a fairer and better treatment of 
the children, 


SWEDEN 
Provision for the Coming Generation 


Swedish population policy has two principal aims. The birth- 
rate in Sweden having been unfavourable during the past half 
century, the expansion of the population has been retarded in spite 
of reduced mortality. A purely quantitative increase in the Swedish 
population’s growth is therefore desirable, and at the same time a 
qualitatively sound population. 

The latter desideratum has found expression primarily in 
prohibiting the marriage and, if necessary, in the sterilisation of such 
members of society as may be deemed capable of bringing deficient 
offspring into the world. Thus, Swedish law prescribes that any 
person who is insane or mentally defective may not contract marriage, 
nor may any person suffering from epilepsy derived from predominant- 
ly internal causes, unless in this case the King finds cause to permit 
marriage. However, since the authorities have limited themselves 
to judging the existence of obstacles to marriage, these regulations 
have by no means had the desired effect. In any case they can do 
nothing to prevent the production of children born out of wedlock. 

In order to enable more effective measures to be taken to prevent 
the production of children undesired by the community, Swedish 
legislation has been passed to govern sterilisation. The Sterilisation 
Act lays down that sterilisation may be carried out in the case of 
insane and feebleminded persons, as well as others suffering from 
mental derangements, also persons suffering from severe physical 
diseases or serious disablement. If the person concerned is legally 
incapable, sterilisation may be practised without his consent. The 
law also permits the sterilisation of persons for social as well as, to 
a certain extent, for medical reasons. If, by reason of mental disease, 

1 Report of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes. 
H.M. Stationery Office, London 1947. Price : 9d. 
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feeblemindedness or other mental defect, or by reason of an antisocial 
way of life, any person is deemed to be unsuitable to have the care 
of children .in the future, he may be sterilised. Similarly, if by 
reason of disease, physical defect or debility, a woman may endanger 
her life or her health, she may be sterilised. It should be noted, 
however, that the law cannot be applied to mixed social and health 
indications. 

In 1942, the number of people sterilised was 1,161 (426 men and 
735 women). In 244 cases the operation was undertaken in con- 
nection with the interruption of pregnancy. In 67 cases it was 
performed on a “ social indication ”, and in 25 cases it was a question 
of “weakness in the woman”. By far the largest group among 
the sterilised persons consisted of the feebleminded ; physical disease 
or defect was the motive in only 12 cases. 

Interruption of pregnancy is permissible when — on the analogy 
of the Sterilisation Act — it may reasonably be assumed that the 
woman or the prospective child’s father is likely to transmit to the 
offspring some serious mental affection or physical disease. If there 
is any inherited disposition in the woman, then sterilisation may 
likewise be performed on her. The right to interrupt pregnancy 
may also be permitted when it is the result of seduction or if the 
woman has not yet reached the age of 15. Beyond this, the right to 
perform legal abortion is limited to cases in which, owing.to physical 
defect or weakness in the mother, the birth of the child might seriously 
endanger her life or her health. Pregnancy may not be interrupted 
later than in the twentieth week after conception for other than 
medical reasons. 

A natural consequence of this strictly limited right to legal 
abortion has been that such operations are performed in a rela- 
tively few cases. Only such cases were recorded in 1942. Of these, 
8 were performed on “humanitarian” indications (5 cases of 
seduction, 3 cases of women under 15), and 304 on a medical indica- 
tion : of these, 122 cases on the ground of tuberculosis, 35 cases of 
psychical depression and 17 cases of organic heart disease. 

Various expedients have been tried with a view to putting a 
stop to the ever-increasing practice of illegal abortion for which no 
figures are available. In some quarters an attempt has been made to 
employ district visitors to give advice on personal and economic 
matters to those seeking abortion. The Commission of Inquiry into 
the Population, appointed in 1944, recommended certain preventive 
economic and social measures, inier alia in the form of maternity 
insurance, free advice on birth control and the right to extended 
leave of absence from work in the case of pregnant women. 

Without however the carrying out of intensive reform work in 
the field of social policy there is probably not much to be gained 
in this sphere. It is to be hoped that positive results will eventually 
be achieved in regard to this question, which is of such importance 
for the entire nation, by the expansion now in progress of our employ- 
ment and housing policy. (From a report by the Swedish Institute for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries.) 




















Maladjusted and Delinquent Children 


Resolution approved by the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. 


The Executive Committee of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, which met in Paris on I1lth and 12th September, 1947; 

Having heard the Secretariat’s Report on the work of the Con- 
ference of Experts on Juvenile Delinquency, held at Geneva from 
29th April to 2nd May, 1947, under the auspices of the I.U.C.W. ; 

In view of the fact that UNEsco sent to this Conference as obser- 
vers the Director of the Education Section and a consultative expert ; 

Being aware that the programme of UNEsco includes the study 
of problems related to handicapped children and UNrEsco has more 
than once expressed the desire to co-operate with other organisations 
on this subject and in particular with the I.U.C.W. ; 

Since, during the course of the Conference, the part which 
Unesco could play in the solution of the problems discussed was 
mentioned many times ; 


Approves and submits to UNESCO the following conclusions and 
hopes that Unesco will be able to contribute both materially and 
morally to the realisation of the wishes expressed : 


1. The lack of a common basis in establishing statistics, and 
the fact that from one country to another the terms used 
differ in meaning, make it very desirable that a uniform 
terminology and classification of children and young people 
requiring the intervention of legal or administrative author- 
ities, should be drawn up by an international organ and 
adopted by all countries. 


2. Material relief for children in countries affected by war and 
its consequences is insufficient; it should be implemented 
by moral assistance, that is to say, assistance which aims at 
rehabilitation and the development of educational and social 
services for the prevention of misbehaviour in the young 
and to help in the social readaptation of children already 
maladjusted. 


3. In certain countries, the situation in this respect is so serious 
that, for lack of funds, qualified personnel and medical and 
educational institutions, these countries are incapable of 
meeting the situation by their own means and it is necessary 
to envisage international assistance. This could take two 
principal forms : 

(a) the granting of subsidies and the gift of equipment 
for the rehabilitation of Child Guidance Clinics, 
educational establishments, etc., and the creation of 
new institutions, 

(b) the training of qualified personnel or the refreshing of 
the knowledge and experience of existing personnel 
by means of study trips, scholarships, exchanges, 

practical and ‘theoretical courses and conferences. 
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4. The increase in juvenile delinquency and moral neglect 
being widespread, a whole series of measures have been 
recommended as being adequate to encompass this : 


Better parental education, 


Greater emphasis in family and school education on 
the formation of character and moral conscience, 


More opportunity for healthy recreation, 
Better educational system and aftercare for backward 
and mentally deficient but educable children, 
Better system of seeking out these children and all 
those who present educational difficulties, 

Great differentiation and specialisation in re-education 
establishments, 

Improved aftercare of children and young people after 
a boarding-in period, 

Setting up of National Research and Enquiry Offices 
which could exchange their findings through an 
international centre. 


FRANCE 
Regional Associations 


There are a great many services and voluntary organisations in 
France which have as their aim the rehabilitation of children in 
danger, that is to say, handicapped, deficient and delinquent children. 
To co-ordinate their efforts and fill any possible gaps, the Ministry 
of Public Health has set up in each region bodies known as 

‘Regional Associations for the Protection of Children and Ado- 
lescents ”. At the head of each association is a central service called 
the “ Co-ordinating Service for Deficient Children and Children in 
Moral Danger ”, which is directly attached to the Ministry of Public 
Health in Paris, being assisted by an inter-ministerial committee 
composed of representatives of the various Government departments 
concerned. 

Each regional association is thus a link between the organisations 
affiliated to it and the Ministry of Public Health; the subsidies 
granted by the State are distributed through it, and it also passes 
on the circulars and decisions of the Ministry 

Although constituted on the same lines as the other regional 
associations, the Regional Association of Paris, by reason of its 
central situation, enjoys a special prominence. In the first place, 
because it comprises the Departments of the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, 
and Seine-et-Marne, where the density of population is the highest 
in France. Then again because Paris, like all capital cities and big 
industrial centres, produces a particularly large proportion of human 
wreckage. To meet this situation numerous voluntary organisations 
have come into being, both in Paris and in the surrounding Depart- 
ments. Finally, being in the hub of activity and in close proximity 
to the three Ministries of Public Health, Education and Justice, which 
are concerned with children’s problems, and which work in direct 
liaison with the Central Co-ordinating Service, the Regional Associa- 
tion of Paris is a means of liaison between the different associations 
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and at the same time serves as an experimental station and a model 
to the others where experiments have proved successful. 

To these ends, the Regional Association of Paris first took charge 
of a large number of existing organisations (these numbered 150 in 
the Paris region, i.e. approximately 14,000 beds). Through its 
intermediary these organisations are regularly subsidised, kept 
up-to-date with news, guided and supervised. Furthermore, it has 
set up new centres, such as : 


Mental Health Clinics, 

Child Guidance Clinics, 

Observation and clearing centres, 

Hostels and rehabilitation centres of various types, 
Vocational Training Centres, 

Training school for educational staff and Refresher Courses, 
Teams of Youth Welfare Workers, 


Information service for medical officers, educationists, and all 
concerned with the problems of distressed children. 


One of the most important of these tasks was to establish training 
centres for educational staff. From these centres graduate people 
capable of applying the most modern methods of rehabilitation. 

The Paris Association publishes a review “ Sauvegarde ”, which 
is the organ of all the regional associations of France. Most of its 
numbers contain interesting information on the protection of children 
and adolescents in moral danger, both in France and abroad. 
Importance is given, in particular, to the action undertaken in numer- 
ous Departments to co-ordinate the efforts of the various organisa- 
tions pursuing the same aims, to improve the social services for under- 
privileged children, also the current methods in force in rehabilitation 
centres, and to create the necessary services and institutions, in 
particular, observation centres. 


GOLD COAST 
Industrial School for Juvenile Offenders 


An industrial school for juvenile offenders was opened early 
this year in the Gold Coast. It is situated in the middle of extensive 
grounds suitable for agricultural and horticultural development. 
Besides a good standard of general education, the syllabus includes 
instruction in trades which will enable the boys to earn a living after 
their discharge. It is pointed out that in West Africa primary 
education has encouraged the production of a great many clerks and 
petty traders while skilled manual labour, for which there is a great 
need, is regarded with scorn. 

After the expiration of six months from the date of the order 
committing the boy to the school, a license may be granted to leave 
under the control of an aftercare officer. 

Applications for admission have already been received from non- 
delinquent boys who want to avail themselves of the educational 
and training facilities offered. (Times Educational Supplement, 
May 3rd, 1947.) 
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ITALY 
National Institute for the Moral Protection of the Child 


In Italy, as in other countries, the importance of energetic 
action against juvenile delinquency has been fully recognised. 
In consequence, the National Institute for the Moral Protection of 
the Child (Ente Nazionale per la Protezione morale del Fanciullo) 
was set up in Rome, in November 1945, under the auspices of the 
ministries concerned and with the collaboration of scientists and 
other experts. The following tasks are to be assumed by the 
Institute : 


1. Assistance to minors in moral danger and cooperation with 
the relevant State departments for the prevention of prostitution 
and juvenile delinquency ; 


2. Encouragement and co-ordination of the activities of institu- 
tions and organisations, both statutory and voluntary, which have 
as their aim the protection of minors in moral danger ; 


3. Promotion of any studies and actions which aim at improving 
the methods of preventing juvenile delinquency, also methods of 
help to maladjusted minors ; 


4. Organisation of publicity campaigns to awaken and stimulate 
public interest with regard to the problems under review ; 


5. To achieve those aims, the Institute is working through 
child guidance clinics, youth clubs (paironages) and observation 
centres. : 


A draft decree provides for official recognition of the. National 
Institute for the Moral Protection of the Child, which will be placed 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior. (From an address 
by Prof. B. di Tullio, given at the First National Congress for the Moral 
Protection of the Child.) 


POLAND 
Inter-Ministerial Commission 


A Juvenile Delinquency Committee has just been set up by the 
four Ministries interested in the problem, namely, the Ministries of 
Justice, Social Welfare, Health and Education, in cooperation with 
C.K.O.S, (Central Committee for Social Welfare), with a view to 
‘taking preventive measures against juvenile delinquency, and to 
steer young offenders to the special institutions now being organised, 
with a view to avoiding any direct contact with courts and prisons. 
They will remain in these establishments under the supervision of 
psychologists and educationists until sentence is passed by the judge, 
who will conduct the trial on the spot, so as to do away with anything 
liable to react unfavourably on the juvenile mind, even to the sup- 
pression of the very semblance of a court. The young offenders 
will later be sent to other institutions, which are also in process of 
being set up, and which will be entrusted with their rehabilitation. 
(Communicaied by C.K.O.S., June, 1947.) 
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U.S.A. 
Community Programmes and Juvenile Delinquency 


Serious efforts are being made in hundreds of United States Com- 
munities from small towns to large cities — to keep juvenile 
delinquency to a minimum. Dozens of programmes have been 
studied and put into effect by civic leaders, law enforcement author- 
ities and the youth themselves in an attempt to find an orderly outlet 
for the youngsters’ natural exuberance, which has been stimulated 
by the intense emotions invariably accompanying, and immediately 
following, a world-wide war. 

Most of the programmes are designed as preventive measures 
— for it is estimated that only about two per cent of the nation’s 
youth ever come into conflict with the law. One of the goals of the 
varied programmes is to reduce that two per cent to a lower figure. 
In some instances, the parents are blamed for the rising tide of teen- 
age wrong-doing and the programmes are aimed at better equipping 
fathers and mothers to provide guidance for their children. 

Recreational and youth guidance activities, in one form or 
another, have been the favourite means of combatting juvenile 
delinquency. Early in 1946, the Office of Community War Services 
estimated that there were 3,000 youth centres throughout the nation. 
They have became part of the long-range plans for city welfare and 
recreation departments, private voluntary organisations, schools and 
churches. 

Social workers have been heartened by the interest the young- 
sters take in the youth centres, and whenever possible, the actual 
operation of the programmes has been left to the boys and girls 
themselves. The development of a sense of civic responsibility is a 
welcome by-product of the programme. 

The older people have found that the boys and girls they are 
trying to reach welcome aduit counsel but resent surveillance. A 
fathers’ committee in Moline, Illinois, found this out a couple of 
years ago when a meeting was called to do something about their 
youngsters who were playing truant from school, staying out late at 
night, frequenting places where they should not have been, and engag- 
ing in other youthful misconduct. A committee of teen-agers 
attended the meeting and advised the fathers that the youngsters 
could handle the situation if the adults would do their part. “ Give 
us a place of our own ”, the yougsters said. The fathers got busy 
and soon a citizens’ committee had raised $1,500.— to finance the 
project. A vacant store building was soon converted into a youth 
centre with all of the trimmings, such as ping-pong and billiard 
tables, a coin-operated gramophone and a sandwich and soft drink 
stand. Within the next two years the centre flourished, with the 
young people having a hand in its operation. Moline’s juvenile 
delinquency dropped 25 to 50 per cent, and the centre received 
credit for this. 

Communities interested in juvenile delinquency and its preven- 
tion have had experiences throughout the United States similar 
to that of Moline, Illinois. Usually a system of youth guidance coun- 
cils is set up to advise the youngsters in the conduct of youth centres, 
and every effort is made to eliminate any semblance of dictatorial 
supervision. A recent count showed that there were about 600 of 
these advisory councils in the United States. 
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Law enforcement officers, recognising that juvenile delinquency 
is more than a routine matter of enforcing the law, have taken the 
lead in extending a friendly hand to the restless and discontented 
youth. Quite often a club is the result of one officer’s desire to do 
something for the youngsters on his beat. For instance, a few 
years ago, a Washington police patrolman making his rounds seized 
four boys who were breaking street lights. The officer did what 
the boys least expected. They were certain they would be taken 
to the police station and later to juvenile court. But instead of 
doing that, the officer talked to them like a big brother. Out of 
that conversation the Junior Police and Citizens Corps came into 
being. Its original membership of four grew to over ten thousand. 
There are many units of the Corps in Washington. Each neighbour- 
hood has one or more. Each unit has its captain, lieutenants, ser- 
geants and administrative officers. The entire organisation is 
presided over by a youth who is elected “mayor”. Athletic teams 
representing the organisation are among the best in the city. Mem- 


bers participate in baseball, basketball and football. Camera clubs,. 


choral singing, model building and sewing clubs are among the 
activities provided for members who are not adept at athletics. 

Police in New York City, with their “ PAL ” Club have a juvenile 
programme of the same order as that found in Washington. In 
other cities, too, police have been to the fore in establishing recreation- 
al programmes for the youth of their communities. Such programmes 
are found in Baltimore, Maryland ; Indianapolis, Indiana ; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and San Diego, California. In Portland, Oregon, a 
policeman became tired of hearing parents threaten their children 
with “ the police will get you ”, so he set out to make the youngsters 
in his community realise that the police were the youngsters’ friends 
rather than their enemies. He organised a gymnasium in downtown 
Portland and invited the boys to come in and have a good time. 
They came. Now, Portland civic organisations are aiding the police- 
men in expanding the gymnasium facilities to care for more young- 
sters who want “to have a good time ”. 

Some law enforcement officers have extended their activities even 
further than providing recreational facilities. For instance, the 
sheriff of Minnesota county formed a junior sheriff’s organisation to 
help reduce juvenile delinquency. The junior organisation often is 
given the authority to handle minor infractions of the law by juvenile 
members of the community. Their main task, however, is to explain 
law enforcement to fellow youngsters. 

In most police programmes for juveniles, every effort is made 
to prevent the boys and girls from getting the impression that they 
are the subjects for correctional treatment. The police recognise 
the right of youngsters “ to have a little fun ” of the right sort. One 
officer who helped with his department’s recreational programme 
for youths recently said, “ It’s fun to play ball with those kids, and 
believe me it is not fun to have to arrest them”. That spirit 
undoubtedly plays an important part in providing the enthusiasms 
with which police attack the juvenile delinquency problem through 
athletic fields and clubhouses. They know that if they can keep 
the youngsters busy on the playing field there is much less chance 
that the juveniles will land in court. (Jnformation Service of the 
International Bureau of Education. Geneva, March 1947.) 




















Education 


International Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, July 1947 


The Tenth International Conference on Public Education, which 
was organised jointly by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, 
was held in Geneva from 14th to 19th July, 1947. Forty-two 
Governments were represented, and observers were also sent by the 
United Nations, the World Health Organisation and the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

The Conference agenda consisted of four items : 1) Reports 
from the Ministries of Education on educational movements during 
the school year 1946-1947; 2) Free Provision of School Supplies ; 
3) Physical Education in Secondary Schools; and 4) A Teachers’ 
Charter. 

The Conference proceeded to a wide exchange of preliminary 
views regarding a Teachers’ Charter, and passed two recommendations 
to be sent to the Ministries of Education, one on the free provision 
of school supplies, the other concerning physical education in secon- 
dary schools. The first urges that the principle of the free provision 
of school supplies should be applied not only to compulsory schools, 
but if possible also to non-compulsory types of education ; it further 
recommends thats school books should become the property of the 
pupils on finishing their compulsory education, in order to provide 
them with the nucleus of a small personal library, and that school 
libraries should be generously provided with works of reference. 


Physical Education in Secondary Schools 


As a sequel to the study undertaken by the International Bureau 
of Education into the question of physical education in elementary 
schools, the report of which appearing in 1941 marked the growing 
interest shown by school authorities in the health and physical 
capacity of children in elementary schools, the Bureau has just 
published a further study on the same subject from the secondary 
school angle. This second enquiry seeks to establish .whether 
physical education is continued beyond the elementary school 
stage, and whether the very full secondary school syllabus reserves 
sufficient place for physical education. Replies which have come in 
from 39 European and non-European countries show that throughout 
the whole school period the authorities are concerned to maintain a 
proper balance between the intellectual and physical development of 
the pupils. It is also clear from the replies that physical education 
in secondary schools consists not only of gymnastic exercises, but 
that, games and sports which contribute to the formation of character 
and a social sense are the rule. An idea can also be gained of the 
activities of extra-school associations and youth movements. 
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FRANCE 
Medical Examination of Schoolchildren 


For the first time in her history, the 500,000 children who in 
October attain school age in France, will undergo a medical examina- 
tion prior to admission to school. 

This is in pursuance of an important health measure which will 
be put into force throughout the country and which forms part of a 
plan established by the Ministry of Education, in agreement with the 
Ministry of Public Health and Population. 


The broad outlines of this reform, which were laid down by the 
Act of October 18th, 1945, and amplified by the Decree of November 
26th, 1946, specifying the modes of application, are as follows : 

Medical examination when the child attains school age, to be 
followed by periodical examinations throughout the entire course 
of its studies ; 

Medical examination of the teachers and school personnel ; 

Medical supervision of the physical education and sports in 
schools and universities ; 

The establishment in all important boroughs of school clinics 
where the school medical officer, assisted by the school nurse, may 
undertake the necessary examinations in good conditions ; 

Improvement of hygienic conditions in classrooms. 

It is superfluous to labour the point of the utility and necessity 
of these measures. The demographic situation and the health of 
the country after eight years of war, in the courseeof which all kinds 
of deprivations have been endured, are so serious that a great effort 
must be made immediately by the various bodies concerned with the 
problem, utilising every means at their disposal. 

The medical examination for admittance to school will enable 
the authorities to draw up a balance-sheet of the health and aptitudes 
of the first post-war generation, from which the subsequent physical 
and intellectual development can be followed. 

In accordance with the provisions of an Order of March 25th, 
1947, emanating from the Ministries of Education and of the Interior, 
all over France parents will be invited to bring their children born 
between October Ist, 1940, and September 30th, 1941, for examina- 
tion by the school medical officer of the district. 


Measures have been taken throughout the country to ensure 
that from May Ist, till September 30th, future pupils would receive 
a thorough examination, in order that backward and sick children and 
those who could not follow the normal classes may be steered to the 
appropriate health institution, where they may be placed under 
observation or given treatment while at the same time benefiting 
by an education adapted to their capacities. 


These new tasks which will fall within the province of school 
health can only be taken up progressively, as and when the school 
medical clinics and services are organised and their activities co- 
ordinated. (from a communiqué by the Minisiry of Education, 
April Isi, 1947.) 
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HUNGARY 
School Reform 


The single-type school (école unique) is being introduced progres- 
sively and the reform will be completely carried through in the course 
of the school year 1948/49. 

In August 1945, the Minister of Education promulgated Law 
No. 6650/1945 on the single-type school, which replaced the former 
elementary school and the junior classes of all other types of school. 
Attendance at the single-type school is compulsory for every child 
from its sixth year ; it has eight classes and provision is made for any 
child to proceed to any type of high school according to its abilities. 

The new type of school aims at eliminating class distinctions by 
furnishing a basic general culture and raising the intellectual level 
of the country, especially of the peasants and the workers, and 
permits a judicious selection of the most gifted elements of the popula- 
tion. While providing an overall general education, the instruction 
is designed to avoid uniformity, and opportunities are given to dis- 
cover and develop individual tastes and talents. 

The first four classes of the single-type school do not differ 
substantially from the former elementary school, where all the 
subjects are taken by the same teacher. - From the fifth class onwards, 
however, instruction is given by specialised teachers. The study 
of one foreign language is obligatory. 

A minimum of five hours per week must be reserved for subjects 
freely chosen by the pupils, for instance, agriculture, industry, a 
second foreign language, latin and music. Domestic science and 
handicrafts are compulsory for girls. 

According to whether the schools are situated in rural or 
industrial areas, emphasis is laid on agriculture or industry and 
commerce, the training in which can subsequently be completed at 
specialised establishments, 

Special importance is attached to “current affairs ”, in order 
that pupils may familiarise themselves with all the questions affecting 
a democratic society, its laws and principles, the social problems 
of the country, its relations with foreign countries, etc. Furthermore, 
it has been considered advisable to introduce a modified form of self- 
government in the seventh and eighth classes, so as to give the chil- 
dren a civic training. 

The small rural school composed of at most 20 children, where 
up to the present a single teacher took all the subjects for all the 
grades, presents a difficult problem, which may perhaps be solved by 
sending the pupils of the senior classes to boarding schools. 
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295 p. 

This is the seventh edition of a book which was first published 
by the University of Minnesota in 1928. It has been revised to 
include the results of recent studies and also to take account of the 
questions asked by parents — to whom the book is mostly dedicated 
— attending the courses and study groups offered by the Institute 
of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota. 


Rhoda Truax : Joseph Lister, Father of Modern Surgery. George 

Harrap & Co., Ltd. London 1947, 258 p. 

Few books can bring so vividly to the lay reader the tremendous 
importance of Joseph Lister’s discovery of the value of asepsis — 
or even of what we now consider commonplace cleanliness — in 
surgery. To-day, when the doctors and the public are as keen as one 
another to experiment with new treatments, it is difficult to under- 
stand the amount of prejudice Lister and. his followers had to over- 
come before their contemporaries agreed to look objectively at their 
experiments. 


William O’Davoren : Le Droit anglais contemporain, Fascicule No. 1, 

Le Mariage. Naville et Cie, Geneva, 31 pp. Swiss frs. 2.—. 

Mr. O’Davoren presents in a very clear form the essential 
characteristics of the institution of marriage according to English 
law. This booklet on marriage is interesting for non-Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where little is known of English law on account of its 
complexity and lack of codification. It will serve a useful purpose 
also, for the majority of the works published on this subject are out- 
of-date. 


The Moniessori Magazine. Published by the Association Montessori 
International (India), H.Q. Pilani (Rajputana), Vol. 1, No. 1, 
December 1946. 

We have received the first number of this periodical which is now 
published in India, where Dr. Montessori has taken up her residence. 
The Editors, proud of having Madame Montessori amongst them, 
conceive their publication as a homage to the great educationist anda 
means of making her educational principles better known and applied. 





